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Lincoln's  Mythical  Childhood  Homes 

EVOLUTION  OF  THE  FOLKLORE  AND  TRADITIONAL  STATEMENTS 
ABOUT  THE  PRESIDENT'S  EARLY  ENVIRONMENTS 


There  is  no  period  of  Abraham 
Lincoln's  life  which  is  so  universally 
misunderstood  as  his  childhood.  The 
misrepresentation  of  his  early  home 
life  has  caused  students  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  draw  some  strange  con- 
clusions about  his  hereditary  tend- 
encies and  environmental  influences. 
Not  very  much  progress  can  be 
made  in  a  serious  study  of  Lincoln's 
development  until  the  folklore  and 
traditional  approach  is  discarded 
and  a  documentary  study  of  these 
important  years  is  attempted. 

Those  who  have  been  been  inter- 
ested in  certain  hereditary  contribu- 
tions which  may  have  been  made  to 
Lincoln    by    his    forebears    are    im- 


mediately confronted  with  the  state- 
ment that  his  parents  were  "poor 
white  trash."  Those  who  would  at- 
tempt to  find  some  helpful  environ- 
mental influences  to  explain  his 
exemplary  character  are  amazed  at 
the  unlovely  pictures  of  his  child- 
hood surroundings. 

The  general  acceptance  of  the  un- 
tenable stories  of  Lincoln's  parentage 
and  childhood  can  be  illustrated  by 
the  conclusions  of  so  famous  an  his- 
torian as  Woodrow  Wilson.  Wilson 
was  a  professor  of  history,  a  college 
president,  a  state  governor,  and  the 
President  of  the  nation.  The  fact  that 
he  was  a  sincere  admirer  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  would  imply  that  there 
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This  last  issue  of  the  Kinsman 
for  the  year  1940  is  an  attempt  to 
illustrate  how  widely  the  Lincoln 
myths  have  become  entrenched  in 
Lincolniana.  During  the  first  six 
months  of  1941  the  origin,  develop- 
ment, and  influence  of  six  well  known 


Lincoln  myths  will  be  discussed  in 
the  following  order:  January,  The 
Paternity  Myth;  February.  The  Shift- 
less Father  Myth;  March.  The  Ma- 
ternal Lineage  Myth :  April,  The  Pov- 
erty Myth:  May,  The  Ann  Rutledge 
Myth;  June,  The  Matrimony  Myth. 
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were  no  prejudices  which  prompted 
the  following  statement  about  the 
childhood  of  Lincoln  in  his  book  on 
Division  and  Reunion: 

"Abraham  Lincoln  came  of  the 
most  unpromising  stock  on  the  con- 
tinent, the  'poor  white  trash'  of  the 
South.  His  shiftless  father  had 
moved  from  place  to  place  in  the 
western  country,  failing  where  every- 
body else  was  succeeding  in  making 
a  living;  and  the  boy  had  spent  the 
most  susceptible  years  of  his  life  un- 
der no  discipline  but  that  of  degrad- 
ing poverty."  (p.  217.) 

The  oft-repeated  statement  that 
the  parents  of  Abraham  Lincoln  were 
descendants  of  the  most  despised 
class  of  southern  whites  has  made 
those  who  otherwise  might  have  been 
proud  to  claim  connections  with  the 
President  shrink  from  the  notoriety 
which  kinship  with  him  might  bring. 
One  relative  wrote  to  a  sister  with 
respect  to  their  possible  family  con- 
nections with  the  President:  "If  we 
are  not  careful  we  will  get  linked  up 
with  the  trifling  Tom  Lincoln." 

Those  who  have  attempted  to  trace 
the  ancestry  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
through  the  different  lines  of  descent 
have  been  surprised  at  the  lack  of 
genealogical  information  in  posses- 
sion of  the  related  families.  Most 
of  the  people  who  could  have  helped 
in  solving  many  of  the  problems 
in  both  the  paternal  and  maternal 
lines  are  now  dead  after  having 
been  silenced  throughout  their  lives 
by  the  calumny  which  descended 
upon  those  bearing  the  name  of 
Lincoln  or  Hanks.  Some  of  the  al- 
leged distant  relatives  of  the  Presi- 
dent with  no  social  standing  at  stake 
would  have  made  the  genealogical 
task  easier  if  they  had  not  been  so 


positive  as  to  just  how  they  were  re- 
lated to  the  Lincolns  and  Hankses. 

Thus  it  will  be  observed  that  folk- 
lore and  tradition  based  on  pure  sup- 
position become  formidable  barriers 
in  any  genealogical  efforts  which 
may  be  seeking  to  discover  the  spark 
of  genius  or  contributing  factors 
which  elevated  a  common  man  to  the 
realm  of  immortality.  A  series  of 
monographs  in  subsequent  issues  of 
the  Kinsman  will  refute  unreliable 
folklore  and  tradition  about  Lincoln. 
The  exhibits  which  follow  will  illus- 
trate the  kind  of  stuff  out  of  which 
myths  are  made.  These  traditions 
block  the  way  to  any  appreciative 
understanding  of  the  real  character 
of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

EARLY  ERRONEOUS 
DESCRIPTIONS 

The  earliest  erroneous  descriptions 
of  the  Lincoln  Kentucky  homes  grew 
out  of  the  release  of  a  picture  of  a 
dilapidated  cabin  in  Elizabethtown, 
Kentucky,  in  which  it  was  claimed 
the  boy  Abraham  lived  the  first  seven 
years  of  his  life.  This  picture  was 
published  as  a  frontispiece  in  Ray- 
mond's book  on  Lincoln  brought  out 
in  1865.  The  following  year  J.  G. 
Holland  with  this  picture  in  mind 
attempted  to  visualize  this  traditional 
early  home  by  saying,  "Here  was 
the  home  and  here  were  its  occupants, 
all  humble,  all  miserably  poor." 
(p.  22.)  Neither  Abraham  Lincoln 
nor  his  parents  ever  lived  in  the 
cabin  portrayed. 

Chauncey  F.  Black  who  wrote  the 
Lamon  Lincoln  was  the  earliest  well 
known  writer  to  make  the  cabin  home 
of  the  Lincolns  little  more  than  a 
hovel,  and  he  cannot  be  held  blame- 
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less  for  an  apparently  wilful  mis- 
representation of  the  place  which 
he  describes  as  the  first  home  of  Lin- 
coln's parents. 

Black  stated  that  "Lincoln  took 
Nancy  to  live  in  a  shed  on  one  of 
the  alleys  of  Elizabethtown.  It  was 
a  very  sorry  building,  and  nearly 
bare  of  furniture.  It  stands  yet  or 
did  stand  in  1866  to  witness  for  it- 
self the  wretched  poverty  of  its  early 
inmates.  It  is  about  fourteen  feet 
square,  has  been  three  times  removed, 
twice  used  as  a  slaughter  house  and 
once  as  a  stable."  (p.  13.) 

Black  was  the  first  author  to  use 
the  Herndon  manuscripts,  and  if  all 
of  his  interpretations  of  the  Herndon 
sources  are  so  prejudiced  as  the  de- 
ductions he  made  in  this  paragraph, 
it  is  no  wonder  his  whole  work  is 
comparatively  worthless  as  a  depend- 
able source  volume.  In  the  first  place 
this  shed  on  an  Elizabethtown  alley 
was  never  occupied  by  the  parents 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.  But  granted 
Black  was  mistaken  about  the  identity 
of  the  building,  how  could  any  struc- 
ture which  had  been  moved  three 
times,  used  as  a  slaughter  house 
twice,  and  as  a  stable  once,  after  all 
these  sixty  years  of  depredation 
"witness  for  itself  the  wretched  pov- 
erty of  its  early  inmates." 

Black  makes  the  same  approach  in 
his  statement  about  the  birthplace 
home  of  Lincoln  which  he  calls  "a 
miserable  cabin,"  and  he  continues 
that  the  father  thought  "a  couple  of 
trees  would  look  well."  This  com- 
ment he  follows  with  a  sarcastic  re- 
mark that  "three  decayed  pear  trees 
.  .  .  constitute  the  only  memories  to 
him  (Thomas  Lincoln)  or  his  family 
to  be  seen  on  the  premises"  in  1866. 


UNFAVORABLE  COMMENTS 
IN  THE  EIGHTIES 

One  of  the  most  worthwhile  biog- 
raphies of  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  two- 
volume  work,  which  appeared  in  the 
eighties  was  written  by  John  Rob- 
ert Ireland.  He  was  probably  the  first 
Lincoln  author  to  seriously  criticize 
the  Herndon  manuscripts,  and  ap- 
parently he  had  an  opportunity  to 
look  them  over  as  he  noted,  "The 
vast  mine  from  which  Mr.  Lamon 
drew  was  the  collection  made  by 
William  H.  Herndon,  consisting  to  a 
great  extent,  of  the  reminiscences 
and  speculations  of  unreliable  people, 
whose  vanity  and  tongues  were  set 
running  from  the  mere  application 
made  to  them  for  information  of  real 
value,  which  a  more  thoughtful  and 
accurate  race  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  possess."  Yet  after  this  pre- 
liminary statement  Ireland  uses  freely 
the  Lamon  sources.  He  claimed  that 
at  a  later  day  the  President's  parents 
"would  have  ranked  with  the  'poor 
white  trash'  of  whom  nothing  was  ex- 
pected and  anything  trifling  or  worth- 
less was  possible."   (Vol.  1,  p.  23.) 

Black's  description  of  the  Lincoln 
homes  in  Kentucky  influenced  most  of 
the  Lincoln  biographies  which  ap- 
peared in  the  next  few  years.  Even 
Lincoln's  own  secretaries,  Nicolay 
and  Hay,  in  their  monumental  ten 
volume  work  were  led  to  make  at 
least  one  extravagant  statement  about 
Abraham's  early  surroundings.  They 
concluded  that  "in  the  midst  of  the 
most  unpromising  circumstances  that 
ever  witnessed  the  advent  of  a  hero 
into  this  world  Abraham  Lincoln  wras 
born  on  the  twelfth  day  of  February. 
1809."  (Vol.  1,  p.  25.) 

Another  one  of  Lincoln's  secre- 
taries also  was  influenced  bv  Black's 
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story.  William  Osborn  Stoddard 
served  on  Lincoln's  secretarial  force 
in  the  White  House  from  1861  to 
1864,  and  in  1884  he  published  his 
life  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  states, 
"There  would  hardly  be  a  poorer 
family  than  that  which  now  under- 
took to  support  its  narrow  hopeless 
life  in  that  dull  corner  of  earth's 
teeming  surface."   (p.  11.) 

Indirectly  Herndon  was  responsible 
for  most  of  the  false  and  deprecatory 
statements  about  Abraham  Lincoln's 
Kentucky  homes  which  appeared  in 
early  biographies,  but  when  in  col- 
laboration with  Jesse  M.  Weik  he 
brought  out  the  three  volume  work 
in  1889,  the  climax  of  the  defama- 
tory references  was  reached  in  the 
very  introductory  pages  where  it  is 


stated    directly    that    Lincoln    came 
from  "a  stagnant  putrid  pool." 

BIOGRAPHERS'  VIEWS  IN  THE 
NINETIES 

It  was  in  1890  that  the  first  really 
sympathetic  study  was  made  of  the 
home  environment  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. Two  women,  Mrs.  Caroline 
Hanks  Hitchcock  and  Miss  Ida  M. 
Tarbell,  made  contributions  which 
were  to  influence  many  subsequent 
biographies  and  definitely  challenge 
the  authority  of  the  Herndon  sources. 

While  Mrs.  Hitchcock's  little  book, 
Nancy  Hanks,  just  one  hundred  pages 
in  length,  was  not  widely  circulated, 
it  did  appeal  as  a  new  estimate  of 
the  character  and  social  standing  of 
Lincoln's  parents.  While  some  of  her 
deductions  from  the  public  records 
were  incorrect,  she  was  possibly  the 
first  writer  to  suggest  that  the  Lin- 
coln cabin  may  not  have  been  such 
an  unlovely  place  after  all,  but  simi- 
lar to  hundreds  of  log  cabin  homes 
in  the  wilderness. 

Miss  Tarbell  writing  five  years 
later  in  the  Early  Life  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  able  to  largely  nullify 
by  the  use  of  indisputable  evidence 
of  Lincoln's  ancestry  the  "poor  white 
trash"  theory  of  Lincoln's  parentage. 
She  also  submitted  a  more  accurate 
picture  of  Lincoln's  early  home  in 
Kentucky,  and  suggested  that  "it 
sheltered  a  happy  family."  Her  two 
volume  work  The  Life  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  published  in  1895  encour- 
aged a  fresh  approach  to  the  study 
of  Lincoln's  early  years. 

The  large  number  of  Lincoln 
biographies  which  were  published  in 
the  nineties,  however,  used  very 
largely  the  Nicolay-Hay  and  Hern- 
don-Weik    volumes    as    sources,    de- 
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pending  almost  entirely  on  the  Hern- 
don  work  for  the  story  of  Lincoln's 
early  life.  Even  Carl  Schurz,  close 
friend  of  Lincoln,  writing  in  1891, 
claimed  that  Lincoln  "first  saw  the 
light  in  a  miserable  hovel  in  Ken- 
tucky .  .  .  the  whole  household 
squalid,  cheerless,  and  utterly  void 
of  elevating  inspirations."  Schurz 
called  Lincoln's  father  "a  typical 
poor  Southern  white,  shiftless  and 
improvident."   (p.  12.) 

In  his  widely  circulated  biography 
of  1893  which  has  gone  into  many 
editions,  the  well  known  author  John 
T.  Morse,  Jr.  claimed  that  "rough, 
coarse,  low,  ignorant,  and  poverty- 
stricken  surroundings  were  about  the 
child."  (p.  9.)  About  the  same  time 
Norman  Hapgood  commenting  on 
Lincoln  said,  "This  infant  began  life 
in  what  was  called  a  camp,  because 
it  was  made  of  poles.  Had  it  been 
made  of  logs  it  would  have  been 
called  a  cabin.  It  was  about  fourteen 
feet  square  and  had  no  floor."  (p.  6.) 

Elbridge  S.  Brooks  produced  a 
book  in  1896  called  the  True  Story 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  caption  of 
chapter  one  was  "How  Something 
Came  From  Nothing."  Brooks  tells 
what  he  represents  as  a  true  story  of 
how  Abraham  came  from  nothing, 
having  been  born  "into  the  smallest 
and  humblest  and  meanest  of  homes. 
It  was  a  miserable  little  cabin  that 
you  would  hardly  call  a  hut."  (p. 
12.)  Possibly  feeling  he  had  not  told 
the  whole  truth,  he  continues,  "It  was 
a  miserable  little  log  cabin  scarcely 
fit  you  would  say  to  stable  a  cow 
in."  (p.  15.) 

In  the  same  year  that  Brooks  wrote 
his  "true"  story  of  Lincoln,  Clifton 
M.  Nichols  published  a  life  of  Lin- 
coln in  which  he  emphasized  the  con- 


ditions of  the  home  on  Knob  Creek. 
He  said  "The  cabin  which  he 
(Thomas  Lincoln)  built  here  was 
even  worse  than  the  one  they  had 
left  (birthplace  cabin)  if  that  were 
possible."  (p.  20.) 

James  A.  Cathey  had  some  peculiar 
notions  about  Lincoln's  paternity  and 
in  his  book  True  Genesis  of  a  Won- 
derful Man,  published  in  1899,  he 
made  these  references  to  Lincoln's 
birth  and  formative  years:  "Born  not 
only  in  poverty  but  surrounded  by 
want  and  suffering,  favored  in  noth- 
ing; wanting  in  everything  which 
makes  up  the  joys  of  life  ...  it  was 
literally  true  that  he  had  not  where 
to  lay  his  head."  (p.  255.)  "In  child- 
hood and  youth  his  intimate  associ- 
ates and  putative  relatives  a  gross 
illiterate  and  superstitious  rabble." 
(p.  8.)  "His  place  of  abode  a  squalid 
camp  in  a  howling  wilderness,  his 
meal  an  ashen  crust,  his  bed  a  pile 
of  leaves,  his  nominal  guardian  a 
shiftless  and  worthless  vagabond." 
(p.  193.) 

CENTENNIAL  ESTIMATES  OF 
BIRTHPLACE 

With  the  approaching  centennial 
of  Abraham  Lincoln's  birth  in  1909 
and  the  reconstruction  of  the  birth- 
place cabin  at  Hodgenville  under 
way,  a  new  interest  in  Lincoln's  early 
years  was  manifested.  Many  of  the 
authors  tempered  their  descriptions 
of  the  Lincoln  homes  by  taking  the 
Tarbell  viewpoint.  The  Lamon  and 
Herndon  volumes  still  served  as  a 
popular  source  for  the  new  crop  of 
biographers,  however,  many  of  them 
drawing  pictures  of  the  Lincoln 
home  and  its  residents  fully  as  tragic 
as  their  predecessors. 

Eugene  W.  Chafin  of  the  Chicago 
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Bar  published  a  book  in  1908  which 
he  called  Lincoln,  the  Man  of  Sor- 
row. Chafin  states  that  "Lincoln  was 
born  in  a  degradation  very  far  be- 
low respectable  poverty  in  the  state 
of  Kentucky  and  lived  in  that  pov- 
erty the  whole  of  his  childhood." 
(p.  10.) 

In  referring  to  Lincoln's  mother 
the  biographer  Robert  Dickinson 
Shepherd  wrote:  "The  first  home  of 
her  married  life  was  a  wretched 
hovel  in  one  of  the  alleys  of  Eliza- 
bethtown,  Kentucky,  where  her  first 
child  was  born,  and  a  little  later  she 
occupied  with  her  husband  the  mis- 
erable cabin  on  Nolin  creek."  (p.  8.) 

Another  author  by  the  name  of 
Ellis  Paxson  Oberholtzer,  writing  of 
the  newly  married  Thomas  and 
Nancy,  said:  "Few  young  couples  in 
the  back  woods  were  so  poor,  and 
their  condition  underwent  no  im- 
provement." (p.  19.)  On  the  follow- 
ing page  he  gave  Abraham's  reaction 
to  his  youth  in  these  words,  "But  so 
painful  was  Lincoln's  recollection  of 
his  squalid  boyhood  and  its  woeful 
lack  of  light  that  he  was  content  to 
let  it  be  a  forgotten  chapter." 

"A  Child  of  Poverty"  was  the  cap- 
tion of  the  first  chapter  in  James 
Morgan's  book  Abraham  Lincoln, 
The  Man  and  the  Boy,  and  in  the 
first  sentence  of  the  chapter  he  states, 
"Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  to  pov- 
erty and  ignorance."  (p.  1.)  W.  G. 
Rutherford,  another  biographer  stress- 
ing Lincoln's  lowly  beginning,  stated, 
"He  could  scarcely  have  begun  life 
in  a  lower  wrung  of  the  ladder  to 
which  he  was  destined  to  climb  to 
the  very  top."  (p.  22.)  Charles  Wal- 
lace French  felt  that  Lincoln  was 
born  "In  the  most  abject  poverty." 
(p.  17.) 


Madison  C.  Peters  in  his  book 
Abraham  Lincoln  s  Religion,  pub- 
lished in  1909  on  the  centennial  of 
Lincoln's  birth,  stated  that  Lincoln 
was  born  "as  lowly  as  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  in  a  one-room  shackling 
Kentucky  cabin,  the  child  of  a  pov- 
erty-stricken man  whom  misfortune 
had  seemingly  chosen  for  her  own, 
and  whose  ambitions  were  blighted 
and  hopes  almost  dead."  (p.  3.) 
Peters'  description  of  the  conditions 
under  which  Lincoln  grew  up  was 
even  more  sensational  than  the  birth 
scene.  He  said  Lincoln  was  "reared 
in  gripping,  grinding,  pinching 
penury,  and  pallid  poverty  amid  the 
most  squalid  destitution  possible  to 
conceive."  (p.  3.) 

VIEWPOINTS    OF   SOME 
MODERN  WRITERS 

While  the  modern  biographer  has 
been  somewhat  reluctant  to  use  the 
old  folklore  and  tradition  of  Lamon 
and  Herndon,  the  publication  of  some 
new  books,  two  of  which  drew  largely 
on  Herndon  papers,  encouraged  a 
further  revival  of  the  poverty  theory 
in  the  Lincoln  story. 

In  1921  J.  Rogers  Gore  published 
a  book  called  The  Boyhood  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  in  which  he  reviewed 
much  of  the  folklore  gathered  about 
the  Lincoln  family  in  Larue  County, 
mostly  the  reminiscences  of  an  old 
man  named  Austin  Gollaher.  At  the 
time  of  Lincoln's  birth  Mr.  Gollaher 
claimed  that  a  mighty  blizzard  was 
sweeping  over  the  Kentucky  country, 
Thomas  Lincoln  was  away  from  his 
cabin  home,  and  only  the  accidental 
visit  of  a  neighbor  to  the  cabin  at 
the  time  of  Abraham's  birth  saved 
the  life  of  the  child.  This  is  Mr. 
Gore's  picture  of  the  cabin  on  that 
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natal  day:  "It  was  miserably  deso- 
late and  cold."  In  the  fireplace  were 
but  "a  few  smoldering  coals  buried 
in  the  ashes."  Starvation  was  appar- 
ently knocking  at  the  door  of  the 
cabin  as  a  neighbor  attempting  to 
prepare  some  nourishment  for  the 
mother  and  infant  searched  for  "a 
morsel  of  food,  but  the  rough  shelves 
were  as  bare  as  the  walls."  Through 
kindly  ministration,  however,  the 
new-born  babe  which  had  on  its  face 
"the  imprint  of  death"  was  saved 
for  posterity. 

So  prominent  a  Lincoln  authority 
as  Nathaniel  Wright  Stephenson, 
whose  biography  of  Lincoln  appeared 
in  1922,  and  has  since  gone  into  sev- 
eral editions,  called  the  Lincoln  home 
"a  shanty  fourteen  feet  square." 
(p.  5.)  He  further  continues  that 
Thomas,  the  father,  "never  had  any 
money  in  his  pockets.  His  successive 
farms,  bought  on  credit,  were  never 
paid  for."   (p.  9.) 

Over  thirty  years  after  Mr.  Weik 
had  collaborated  with  William  Hern- 
don  in  the  publication  of  the  famous 
three  volume  work,  he  brought  out 
in  1922  a  new  book  under  the  title 
of  The  Real  Lincoln.  Mr.  Weik  states: 
"For  what  we  really  know  about  Lin- 
coln's birth  and  boyhood  in  Ken- 
tucky we  owe  more  to  the  foresight 
and  persistence  of  William  H.  Hern- 
don  than  anyone  else."  With  this  fur- 
ther affirmation  that  Herndon  knew 
what  he  was  talking  about  when  he 
said  that  Lincoln  came  from  a  "stag- 
nant putrid  pool,"  it  is  not  strange 
that  The  Real  Lincoln  bolstered  up 
the  old  myth  that  had  been  wobbling 
some  after  the  Tarbell  investigations. 

Frederick  Trevor  Hill  writing  as 
late  as  1928  in  his  book  Emancipator 
of   the   Nation   uses   these   words   to 


portray  the  birthplace  cabin :  "The 
character  of  that  miserable  dwelling 
— not  much  more  than  a  hovel — was 
however  in  keeping  with  the  un- 
kempt hungry-looking  clearing  which 
surrounded  it.  Indeed  the  whole  place 
was  a  desolate  outpost  of  civiliza- 
tion, ill  chosen,  ill  kept,  and  gener- 
ally comfortless."   (p.  5.) 

The  prestige  gained  by  Albert  J. 
Beveridge  as  a  potential  candidate 
for  the  Presidency  at  one  time  and 
his  fame  secured  as  the  author  of  the 
Life  of  John  Marshall  caused  his 
widely  publicized  work  (in  1928)  on 
Abraham  Lincoln  to  bear  a  tremen- 
dous weight  of  authority  even  before 
it  came  from  the  press.  The  fact  that 
a  trained  student  of  history  was  at 
last  to  have  access  to  the  Herndon 
manuscripts  was  received  with  much 
satisfaction  by  the  admirers  of  Lin- 
coln. They  were  doomed  to  much 
disappointment,  however,  after  ob- 
serving Beveridge's  treatment  of  the 
Kentucky  and  Indiana  years. 

Instead  of  digging  into  the  au- 
thoritative sources  available  in  the 
public  records,  Beveridge  depended 
almost  entirely  for  the  story  of  Lin- 
coln's early  life  on  the  Herndon 
manuscripts,  even  going  so  far  as  to 
ignore  some  of  Lincoln's  own  bio- 
graphical statements  where  they  con- 
flicted with  Herndon's  traditions. 
Beveridge's  picture  of  the  home  con- 
ditions of  Lincoln  in  Kentucky  was 
drawn  from  a  letter  written  to  Hern- 
don by  Judge  John  B.  Helm  of 
Elizabethtown  on  June  20,  1865.  This 
is  Helm's  statement,  which  Beveridge 
used  in  a  footnote:  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  born  "in  an  obscure  back  settle- 
ment of  cane-brake  society,  in  a  hunt- 
er's hut  not  fit  to  be  called  a  home." 
(Vol.  1,  p.  3.) 
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In  1937  Dale  Carnegie  brought 
out  his  book  on  Lincoln  the  Un- 
known, and  acknowledges  his  indebt- 
edness to  the  Herndon  publication. 
He  called  the  birthplace  of  Lincoln 
a  "hunter's  hut,  a  rude  sort  of  a 
cabin."  He  carried  the  poverty  theme 
into  the  Indiana  years  and  stated  that 
Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  and  her  chil- 
dren "slept  like  dogs  curled  up  in  a 
heap  of  leaves  and  bearskins  dumped 
on  the  dirt  floor  in  the  corner  of  the 
shed."  (p.  14.) 

Not  many  authors  have  challenged 
Lincoln's  loyalty  to  his  parents  or 
implied  that  he  expressed  any  re- 
grets because  of  his  humble  begin- 
nings, but  Edgar  Lee  Masters  in  his 
book  which  came  out  in  1931,  Lin- 
coln the  Man,  states  that  Lincoln  was 
"profoundly  ashamed  of  the  poverty 
of  his  youth  and  of  the  sordid  sur- 
roundings in  which  he  grew  up." 

LINCOLN'S    REFERENCES    TO 
HIS  EARLY  HOME 

There  is  no  indication  that  Lin- 
coln at  any  time  complained  about 
unfavorable  conditions  in  his  early 
home  life.  He  never  made  any  ref- 
erence to  poverty-stricken  conditions 
in  his  youth.  One  of  his  associates 
reported  a  conversation  which  he  had 
with  Lincoln  about  his  early  life,  and 
claimed  that  "there  was  nothing  sad 
or  pinched  and  nothing  of  want,  and 
no  allusions  to  want  in  any  part  of 
it.  Lincoln's  own  description  of  his 
youth  was  that  of  a  joyous,  happy 
boyhood." 

It  is  true  that  his  parents  were 
poor  as  most  of  the  other  pioneers 
were  poor.  A  reported  conversation 
which  he  had  with  John  L.  Scripps 
about  preparing  some  autobiographi- 


cal notes  represents  him  as  saying 
that  it  would  be  folly  to  attempt  to 
make  anything  out  of  his  early  life 
as  it  could  be  condensed  into  a  single 
line,  "The  short  and  simple  annals 
of  the  poor." 

In  the  face  of  Lincoln's  own  testi- 
mony that  his  father  left  Kentucky 
"chiefly  on  account  of  difficulty  with 
land  titles,"  it  seems  quite  reason- 
able to  assume  that  Thomas  Lincoln 
was  the  owner  of  more  than  one  piece 
of  property,  that  he  was  not  a  squat- 
ter, a  tenant,  or  a  renter,  but  a  free- 
holder. We  have  proof  that  he  was 
in  possession  of  two  farms  contain- 
ing a  total  of  about  550  acres  when 
Abraham  was  born,  that  he  had 
owned  a  cabin  and  two  house  lots 
in  Elizabethtown  and  acquired  an- 
other farm  before  he  left  Kentucky 
for  Indiana. 

Lincoln  never  made  any  deroga- 
tory statements  about  the  social 
standing  of  his  parents  or  ancestors. 
He  knew  something  about  the  Lin- 
colns  and  had  some  correspondence 
with  members  of  the  family  in  Vir- 
ginia. He  was  also  familiar  with  the 
family  of  Isaac  Lincoln  of  Tennes- 
see for  whom  his  own  father  had 
worked  when  a  boy.  He  also  named 
the  families  who  had  intermarried 
with  the  Lincolns.  He  knew  very  little 
about  the  Hankses  but  made  a  state- 
ment which  apparently  he  felt  would 
properly  classify  them.  He  said,  "My 
parents  were  both  born  in  Virginia, 
of  undistinguished  families — second 
families  perhaps  I  should,  say."  This 
certainly  did  not  imply  that  Lincoln 
felt  his  people  were  poor  whites,  the 
lowest  class  of  white  population  in 
the  South.  In  reality  it  is  his  own 
testimony  that  they  were  of  the 
middle  class. 
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